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1 Grammar of Astronomy, with Problems on the Globes - to 
which are added a Glossary of Terms, and Questions for 
Examination: designed for the use of Schools and  4ca- 
By J. Teowle.—18mo pp: 174. siz Copperplate 


New-York ; Gray §& Bunce, 1825 


demaies 

Engrarings 

Beinae yet in the infancy of our national existence, 
we are almost as ignorant of our moral, as we are of 
our own physical resources. Every day's experience 
is an additional proof that “the soil which our fathers 
defended,” conceals within its bosoinn mexlhaustible 
treasures—every material for supplying the necessi- 
ties, conveniences, comforts, and even luxuries, of its 
highly favoured inheritors, whe as yet know not their 
value or extent. 

These, however, great as may be their value, and 
unlimited as may be their extent, are but faint em- 
blems of those infinitely richer treasures, which re 
main hidden in millions of human minds, waiting the 
exploring eye of genius to discover, and the nervous 
hand of enterprise to draw them forth to light, and 
prepare them for the use or pleasure of mankind. 

No one ventured to believe that we possessed, with- 
m ourselves, such musical powers as the voice of In- 


eledon, and the science of Phillips, have elicited, and 





put into suceessful exercise. We were, at first, all 
astonished at the discovery of gifts which we were iec- 


norant ot possessing 4 


but are now daily gaining con- 
fidence in our powers, and gradually becoming (com- 
paratively) a musical people. 

A similar happy result has been produced by Mr. 
Croodacre’s This 


this celestial science, to which no one formerly aspir- 


{stronomical Lectures. subline— 


ed, except a tew highly tavoured individuals, has at 


length become so simplified in its illustrations, that | 


it is now a common reeular branch of scholastic edu- 
cation, even in our elementary schools. Such a work 
is the one now under consideration, was consequently 


Mr. 


fowle is a teacher himself, and (as he informs his 


much wanted by every teacher of the science. 
readers in a very modest pretuce.) “ has experienced 
little for work 
adapted to the business of teaching, and to the compre- 


no inconventence want ot a concise 


hension of beginners.’ Such a work he has now pro- 
duced, and we congratulate both teachers and parents 
on the acquisition of so valuable an auxiliary. 

Among the numerous facilities with which teachers 
ind pupils ave here furnished, the piaGRAMS are of 
These comprised in six 
neatly executed copperplate engravings. No. I. pre- 


sents a view of the Solar System, on the plan (we be- 


superior importance. are 


lieve) of the Rev. SorymMan Brown’s new invented 
uranescope ; with telescopic views of all the planets. 
No. IL. contains inore then twenty geometrical dia- 
zvams, of lines, parailels, angles, triangles, curves, 
In No. IL. the laws of motion 
are exeinplified, and the apparent retrograde motion of 
No. IV. comprises 
seven figures illustrative of the wmbra and penumbra 
of a planet's shadow, the doctrine of eclipses, tides, 
lunar changes, and parallaxes. No. V. shows the 
causes of * times and seasons, day and night, summer 
and winter, seed-time and harvest.” The VI. and 


ircles, ellipsis, &c. 


mlerior planets accounted for. 


last, represents the figure of a new planetarium, oF) 


orrery. 


The Grammar of Astronomy commences, (like all] 


| other grammars) with a definition of the science about | 


to be explained, and illustrated. Then follows a briet 
history of astronomy, from the time of the ancient 
The | 
solar, Copernican system, is next deseribed, a whole | 
chapter being devoted to each planet. We are afterwards | 


presented with a new and very useful TasLe; afford 


i 
| 


Chaldeans, down to our own age and counwy. 


ing, at one view—the names of all the planets; their | 
mean diameters in English miles; thew mean dis 
tances from the sun, in round numbers of miles; thei 
correct mean distances, that of the oarth being one 
hundred millon; their 


mean apparent diameters, | 


(in minutes and seconds,) as seen from the earth ;| 


their mean diameters as seen from the sun; the ivr den 





sities, that of water being one; then proportional | 
quantities of matter; their diurnal rotations round | 
their own axes; inclinations of their axes to their or-| 
bits; mmelmations of their orbits to the ecliptu mn 1780; } 
their tropical and sideral revolutions; place of their | 
aphelion i January, 1800; motion ot then aphelion in 
one hundred years; longitude of their ascending nodes, 
in 1750: motion of their nodes in one hundred vears ; 
their eccentricities, and their greatest equation of centre. 

The secondary planets are next treated of—ouw 
own moon; the satellites of Jupiter, Saturn, and Her- 





schel. ‘Then follows several chapters on comets, fixed | 


stars, and constellations. ‘The latter are named, de- 
scribed, and explained, in three neat comprehensive 


tables. The laws of motion are next in order; then 





the doctrine of eclipses, with a table in which they 
2 al ' 
Che) 


theory of tides, atmospheres, winds, climates, Aurora | 


are calculated for twenty-seven years to come. 


Borealis, milky-way, and zodaical lights, then suc 

ceed in orderly arrangement, all illustrated by tables, 
and adapted to every capacity. Time is the next 
subject introduced to the pupil's attention, which very 
naturally leads to the use of the globes, for the illus- 
tration of which twenty-seven interesting problems are 
‘ry’ 

Phen follow 


an 


given, Which occupy eighty-two pages. 
the 


Glossary of astronomical terms, and questions, (reter 


promiscuous exercises on clobes, elaborate 
ring to the whole work,) for the examination of pupils. 

Such is a brief outline of the contents of this valu 
able little work. 


! 
| 
jextracts should be made to give the reader a better 





Would our limits permit, copious 
idea of its utility. It is not pretended that the work 
is perfect; but it is certainly a very successful effort 
in smoothing the path of science. Every young lady 
ought to know something of astronomy, for there is! 
nothing so admirably calculated to elevate the fancy, 
and dignify the mind. No one ought to remain a day 
without knowing, at least, as much as is contained in 
this excellent book ; and we venture to predict that who- 
ever learns this, will not rest contented without search- 
ing further. We earnestly recommend T'owle’s Gram- 
mar of Astronomy to teachers, parents, and youth of 
both sexes. 8. W. 


os - —_—— ee ———-_——_-——————- ——- - - — 


ALEXANDER Sexvxink.—The following is the his- 
tory of Alexander Selkirk, divested of fable: He was 
born in Largo, in 1676. Having gone to sea in his 








the ship Cinque Ports, captam Stradling, bound fo, 


the South Seas, he was put on shore on the island 


Juan Fernandez, in conse quence of a quarrel with the 


captain In that solitude he remained four vears and 
four months, from which he was at last reheved and 
brought to England by captain Woods Rogers. He 


had with him in the island bis clothes and bedding, 


with a firelock, some powder, bullets, and tobacco, 
hatchet, knife, bottle, his mathematical rostruments, 
and Bible. 


covered them with long grass, and in a short time lined 


He built two huts of prmenta trees, and 


thei with skins of coats, which he killed with his unus 
ket so long as his powder lasted, which at first was but 
1: pound. When that was spent he caught them by 
speed of foot. Having learned to produce tire by rub 
bing two pieces of wood together, he dressed his viv 

tuals in one of his buts, and slept in the other, which 
A multitude 


of rats often disturbed his repose, by gnawing his feel 


} 
was at some distance from his kitchen. 


and other parts of his body, which induced him to feed 
i number of cats for his protection. In a short time 
these became so tame, that they would lie about i) 
hundreds, and soon delivered him trom the rats his 
enemies. Upon his return, he declared to his friends 
that nothing gave him so much uneasiness as the 
thought, that when he died his body would be devow 
ed by these very cats he had with so much care tamed 
and fed. "To divest his mind from such melancholy 


thoughts, he would sometimes dance and sing amon: 
his kids and goats, at other times tetire to his devo 
tion. His clothes and shoes were soon worn out by run 
ning through the woods. In the want of shoes he found 
little inconvenience, as the soles of his feet became so 
hard that he could run every where without difficulty 
As for clothes he made for himself a coat and a cap o! 
goat skins, sewed with little thongs of the same, cut 
into proper form with his knife. His only needle wa 
When his knife was worn to the back, he 


made others, as well as he could, of some iron hoops 


a nal. 


that had been left on shore, by beating and grind 
ing them on stones. By his long seclusion from inter 

course with men, he had so far forgot the use of speech 
that the people on captain Rogers’ ship could seares 

ly understand him, for he seemed to speak his words 
by halves. He died in 
ship Weymouth. 


was considerable, to a female friend near Plymouth, 


725, mate of his majesty’s 
He bequeathed his property, which 


whom he bad married. He had no manuseripts. The 
story, therefore, of his having been defrauded of them 
by De Foe, is untrue. 


We have been favoured, (says the National Intell 
ger,) with the account of the ceremony which is de« 
scribed below, and with copies of the interesting let 
ters which are subjoined. Every American takes ay 
interest in whatever concerns Lafayette, or is associ 
ated with the venerated name of Washington, and thi 
articles given below cannot fail, therefore, to be ac- 
ceptable to our readers. Admivable as general La 
fayette’s compositions always are, we think his lettes 
to Bolivar excels any thing we have before seen from 
his pen. We are so charmed with it ourselves, that 
we insert it with the greatest satisfaction. 


Delivery of the Presents for Bolivar.—General La 








‘youth, and in the year 1703, being sailing-master of 


fayette received Senor Villenilla, of the Colombian 
































legation, the gentleman whom we announced as hav- 
ing been sent to the metropolis by M. Salazar, the 
minister of Colombia, for the special purpose of tak- 
ing charge of the presents. 

The general, holding in his hands the memorials of 
olden times and of old, but never changing aflectiun, 
perused, with deep and feeling interest, the medal* 


and portrait,} commenting upon the recollections cay PC egasraaniny he is gliding smoothly and quietly 


the one, and the resemblance of the other, and then 
presented them to M. Villenilla, with a letter for the) 
Liberator, addressing at the same time a few words of| 


ompliment to the Hero of the South. 
Translation of a letter written by General Lafayette 
to the President Liberator Bolivar. 

* Prestpest Lisexatron—My religious and filial 
devotion to the memory of general Washington, could 
not be better appreciated in his family than by the ho- 
While I re- 


ognise the perfect likeness of the portrait, | am hap- 


nourable charge now bestowed on me. 


py to think, that among all existing characters, and all 
those recorded in history, general Bolivar is the one 
to whom my paternal friend would have preferred to 
offer it. What shall I say more to the great citizen 
whom South America has hailed by the name of Li- 
berator, a name confirmed by both worlds, and who, 
possessing an influence equal to his disinterestedness, 
carries in his heart the love of liberty, without any 
exception, with the republic without any alloy? How- 
ever, | feel authorized by the public and recent testi- 





monies of your kindness and esteem, to present you) 
with the personal congratulations of a veteran of ow 
ommon cause, who, on the eve of lus departure for 


another hemisphere, shall follow with his best wishes 


the glorious completion of your labours, and that so- 
lemn congress at Panama, where will be consolidated | 
and completed, all the principles and all the interests 
of American independence, freedom, and policy. 
Accept, President Liberator, the homage of my deep 


and respectful attachinent. LAPAYETTE. 


Mr. Custis then delivered to Mr. Villenilla a letter, 
addressed to the Liberator, and begged leave to offer 
this best wishes for the health of that illustrious Chief, 
and his most hearty good wishes for the prosperity and | 





happiness of South Anicrica: 

LinexatTon—An American, the adopted child of) 
Mount Vernon, presents to you, by the honoured | 
hands of the last of the Generals of the Army of| 
North American Independence, the venerable, the | 
Lafayette, a medal, commemorative of the 
worth and fame of the most truly great and glorious 


xood 
> 


of men, given by the ancient capital of his native 
tate, and preserved in his family since the war of the 
revolution. With the medal, there is also presented | 
to you a portrait of the Father of his country, con- 
taining a lock of his hair. 

Accept, Liberator, these offerings, made to your vir- 


tues, and the illustrious services you have rendered to 








your country, and the cause of mankind; and, when 





you shall have filled your honoured grave, treasured | 
among the archives of South American liberty, they 
will descend to the veneration of ages yet to come. 


With the revered reliques of their paternal chief, | 
receive, Liberator, the homage of all the Americans, | 
who, with pure and triumphant acclaiu, hail you as! 


Bolivar, the Deliverer, the Washington of the South. | 
y | 
Grorcre W. P. Cusris. | 





* The medal, of pure gold, presented at the close of the revolution, in com- 
memoration of the virtues and services of the paternal chief, piously preserved | 
+a his family, till “ another Washington has risen, for the deliverance of his | 

ountry, the benefactor of mankind.” 

} The portrait, a large sized miniature, executed by Field, in 1800, from 
an original paiating by Stuart. This painting is a most beautiful specimen 
of the arts, and a fithful likeness. The portrait is in the costume of the | 
first president of the United States. The hair is of the time and character 


f that worn ua the ging which wes presented to Lafayette at the tomb of 
W ashing (on, 






|jnosegay of art; and yet he exclaims with Solomon, 
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THE CABINET. 
For the Mirror. 
DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. 
Paovipence, for some wise purpose, has ordaimed 
jthat the journey of man from the cradle to the grave, 
should be variegated with scenes of pleasure and mi- 





down the stream of time, wafted by the breezes of 
health and prosperity. Then he is tossed upon the 
tempestuous sea of sickness and adversity, and his 
fragile bark, wrecked by disease, is either buried in 
the ocean of death, or is so dismantled, that it glides 
down the current of life, without canvass or helm, the 
sport of the winds and waves, and a sure prey of every 
tempestuous gale.—In this checkered map of the jour- 
ney of life, there is no part of it, upon which man 
can dwell with more pleasure, than that which springs 
from domestic relations. 

The ambitious despot may wave his bloody sceptre 
over kingdoms and empires. Nations may rise and 
fall at his nod.—Ile may look upon this vast globe as 
only the theatre upon which to display his military 
achievements; yet he does not enjoy pure and sub- 
stantial happiness.—He only drinks at corrupt and 
stagnant pools, which will not satisfy his feverish ap- 
petite. 

The statesman, by many a toilsome day, and sleep- 
less night, may elevate himself to the highest pinnacle 
of fame and renown; yet his ambitious desires are not 
satisfied, and misery and disappointment are his con- 
stant attendants. ‘The scholar may climb the rugged 
and steep hill of science, grasping every bush of learn- 
ing and taste, plucking every flower of genius and 
poetry, culling all the sweets in nature’s garden, and 
after toiling for years, he looks forward and exclaims, 
© the height and length, the breadth and depth of 
the study of nature !—Life is too short to accomplish 
my object!—The politician may climb the slippery 
ladder of popularity, until he becomes giddy; he then 
loses his hold, and is dashed headlong down, and ex- 
claims with cardinal Woolsey, ‘* How poor are they 
who hang upon princes’ favours.” 

The miser may by toiling and fasting fill his coffers 
with filthy lucre; still he is not satisfied; and the 
wretched man goes down to the hungry grave, and 
would if he could drag his ponderous boxes with him. 
The man of pleasure, like the butterfly, goes from 
flower to flower, and from clime to clime, and ex- 
tracts sweets from every blossom of nature, and every 


‘all is vanity and vexation of spirit.” 

The solitary old bachelor, and the misanthrope, 
may stalk through the world, and boast of their inde- 
pendence, and exclaim against the social affections, 
and kindred relations, and say to themselves, that I 
have no wife or children to mourn my departure 
thence; yet they are miserable and unhappy, and at 
the close of life, appear like some solitary, dry, and 
withered hemlock, without leaf or limbs, upon some 
barren heath. 

But not so with the man of family, kindred, and 
friends. He is continually cheered and encouraged 
through life. He observes with pleasing sensations 
his family around him. He looks forward with joy 
and satisfaction, to those changes and connexions in 
life, which add link after link to the chain of his do- 
mestic felicity, If the bleak winds of adversity beat 
upon him, or the cold pinching frost of poverty over- 
take him, he seeks happiness, and finds it in the bo- 
som of his family and friends. 

If pale haggard disease should meet him, and pull 
him down upon a bed of sickness and languishing, the 
partner of his bosom, like a ministering angel, anxi- 
ously watches over his pillow, trims the midnight 













lamp, and with great solicitude observes every step of 


the disease, and with eyes beaming with affection, 
) stretches forth her hand to alleviate his pain. 

In the domestic circle you may find pure and re- 
fined happiness. There, every contending and bois- 
terous passion is hushed. There, envy with her poi- 
sonous and corroding tooth dare not enter. Slander, 
“whose breath rides in the posting winds,” is shut 
out. Malice, whose appetite is as keen as death, 
gnaws in vain for admittance. And revenge, who 
thirsts after blood, gnashes his teeth in despair. 

It is in the domestic circle that the worst passions 
of man are curbed and subdued.—There, the rough 
appetites of our natures are polished and refined. 
There, the social faculties are cultivated and matur- 
ed.— Ties of the most tender and endearing nature 
are engendered and nursed. Without kindred and 
friends, this world, so beautifully clothed and adorned, 
so lavishly covered by every thing pleasant to the 
taste, and pleasing to the eye; and hung with such a 
rich canopy, would be but a dreary and desolate 
abode. 

If the social affections and domestic virtues were 
driven from the world, it would present an awful and 


appalling picture of depravity and vice. Kappa. 





FINE ARTS. _ 


ae 
a 
LONDON EXHIBITIONS. 

Avromatons.—We have yet to notice what we 
believe nay be regarded as the most wonderful exhi- 
bition—at all events one of the most curious exhibi- 
tions—in London ;—a collection of mechanical and 
musical automata, at the New Gothic Hall, in the 
Haymarket. First, we have ** The Juvenile Artist,” 
who (or which) in three minutes, produces, in the 
presence of the spectators, a free and graceful sketch 
—Cupid, perhaps, in a triumphal car—and, if not 
quite satisfied with his performance, he re-touches it ; 
his (or its) eyes apparently directed to, and moving 
over, the paper on which the drawing is executed. 

Then appears a ‘ Musical Lady,” rather larger 
than the Infant Lyra, who plays several airs, with 
much grace of movement and sweet expression of 
countenance; her tell-tale eyes looking unutterable 
things, her bosom palpitating with virgin tenderness 
and truth. 

Next we have a “ Rope-dancer,” of wonderful 
agility ;—a “ Walking Figure,” self-balanced, the ne 
plus ultra of mechanism;—-a ‘ Siberian Mouse,” 
set with pearls, that plays all manner of tricks ;—a 
* Tarantula Spider,” whose rapidity of approach 
might scare a fine lady;—a ‘ Humming Bird,” that 
springs out of a gold-enamelled snuff-box, warbles 
several tunes, and then hops in again; a ‘ Serpent,” 
wrought in gold, with diamond eyes; an “‘ Egyptian 
Lizard; an Ethiopian Caterpillar,” &c. 

Nothing, however, pleased us more than “ The Ma- 
gician,” who (or which) answers questions most oracu- 
larly. We inquired,—not doubting, by-the-by,— 
‘whether there were any women in heaven;” the 
sage replied, in the true spirit of chivalry, * there could 
be no heaven without them.’’ We wished him to tell 
“whether we were married or single: he said * wo 
knew ourselves otherwise, he would inform us.”’ 

The whole of this most amusing exhibition is ad- 
mirably managed, and affords an astonishing, perhaps 
an unequalled display of mechanical skill. 

In addition to this, there is, in the same room, a 
noble collection of ancient armour, with many modern 
weapons, at once curious and valuable. Amongst 











neatly two hundred articles, we find several suits of 
tilting armour—the armour worn by the King’s Cham- 
pion at the Coronation—the armour of Henry IV. of 








France, and his page—the armour of Albert the Giant, 
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Grand Duke of Bavaria—Buonaparte’s curass of scale 


armour—several splendid pistols, sabres, &c. belong- 


ing to Buonaparte—spoils from the field of Waterloo, || 


&ec. K&e.—All these, with many others, it should be 
Of the his- | 
torical accuracy with which some of the armorial ar- | 


remarked, are authenticated as genuine. 


ticles are described in the catalogue, we have 


the 


doubts: but altogether collection 1s eminently 


curious and interesting. 





—_ 


THE DRAMA. 





PARK. 


Tae acting of Mr. Conway has given universal 


j - . 
j}will not deem us rude, if we affirm that the man must 


satisfaction—and he finished a very successful en- 


His Posthunus 
in Cymbeline, was at times uncommonly fine and full 


gagement on Monday evening last. 


of feeling and taste.—In the pathetic of every descrip- 
tion, and particularly in the tenderness of love, he 


equals any one we have seen. He modulates his voice 
to the soft sweetness necessary for the delineation of 
that far-famed passion—and his-manner breathes all 
the languid luxury of the lover's mind. A thousand | 
little actions whereby the abundance of feeling is ex-| 
pressed, are represented by this faithful imitator of| 
nature—who by close attention seems to have observed | 
all the peculiarities of passion, of the angry, or p ithe-| 
tic—of emotion suppressed, or sweeping through the! 


Mis. Hilson, in| 


Imogene, was very interesting—her appearance in the 


distracted mind without restraint. 


disguise of the beautiful page, created a murmur of| 
delight—she did the part full justice.—There was a 
W e con- 


sider him a performer, who, with a little application, 


ereat deal of merit in Mr. Placide’s acting 


may be distinguished in his profession as inferior to 
none. 


CHATHAM. 
We must plead the excessive heat of the weather, | 





besides a number of pressing engagements, as alt €X-/ 
} 
It! 


i$ at present attracting fashionable houses, and spread. | 


cuse for our previous neglect of Chatham Garden. 


ing many inducements for the lovers of fine acting to! 


uttend. Mr. Wallack, under whose superintendence 
the establishment is managed, is an actor of so much 
judgment and knowledge of the stage, and possessing 


at the same time so much refinement of conception 


und energy of execution, that he ts sure to elevate 
7 . | 
whatever character he undertakes to the interest and! 


admiration of the spectator. Mr. Thayer, also a 
great favourite, full of grace and vivacity, conti- 
nues to strengthen the company; and Mr. Simpson, 
who really exhibits an irresistible power in comedy, 
and commands the risible muscles of the audience 
with a word or a look, serves Mr. Barrere with a degree 
of success and fidelity which do equal honour to his 
head and heart. 


| 
There are others here also, and Mr. Thayer should | 
not be forgotten, who make this theatre a delightful! 


place of rendezvous to amuse the passion of the ad- 


mirer of the drama, and cheer the gloom of the weary | 


and the sad. We were delighted the other evening 
with a little dance by Mr. and Mrs. Conway, which 
was deservedly received with much applause. Mrs. 
Burke 


we have found none so tasteless as to be indifferent 
Mr. Barrere could 


has been warbling to admiring 


to the magic of her sweet voice. 


scarcely have acquired a more valuable auxiliary to! 


this stage. Mrs. Wating is also well known, and 


praise of her would be superfluous. Extensive prepa- 


rations are making for the Lady of the Lake, Talis. 
man, Xc. and a number of other entertainments, which 
the manager is preparing with unwearied assiduity, 
must win the continued patronage of the public during 


the ensuing season. 








La Belle Awem | 
ee i 
. | 


jin their advertisement for a confidential servant, among 


jj he prepared to execute. 


ars, and} 
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VARIETY. | 
Go.p-wine.—Gold Am-}| 


has been discovered in 
duce several gentlemen to engage in digging for the || 


precious ore. ‘They have obtained the assistance of |! 


an experienced miner from Europe, and their pros 
pects are said to be favourable. 


ee 
STEAM-WasHine.—The steam-washing company, || 
other qualifications, state, “‘he must be enabled to 


manage a number of women!’ We hope the ladies 


jhave a bold heart who undertakes the station. 


Tea-Panty.—At a tea-party, where some Cantabs 


happe ned to be present, after the dish had been hand 


cee 


round, the lady, who was presiding over the tea 
equipage, * hoped the tea was good.” “ Very good, 
indeed, madam,” was the general reply, ull it came to 
the turn of one of the Cantabs to speak, who, between 


truth and politeness, shrewdly observed—** That tn 


tea was excellent, but the water was smoky.” 

—_—_— 
Anecpote.—The following anecdote is intere sting, 
as exemplifying the entire submission paid by the 
Turks to their Superiors. 


Atthe commencement of the troubles in Constanti- 


nople, a Greek was arrested during the night by the 
guard, and conducted to a dungeon in the old castle | 
at Smyrna. He at once prepared for death, which he | 
looked upon as inevitable, when the Boulouk Bachi| 
said to him, * strangle those eleven criminals!" The | 
Greek was horrified at the command, which, however, | 
On arriving at the fifth vic-| 
tim, he was nearly overcome by his feelings, and ap 

peared to sink under them, when a soldier who ob-| 
him, struck him with his staff, erving out, | 
*Wretch, do thy duty.” Wretch thyself,” retorted | 
the ‘Turkish officer, offended by this assumption of su- 
periority; ‘Sis it not enough that a man is obliged to 
perform such office, without being ill treated for it? 
yield thy neck and die.”—The Turk obeyed, and the 


Gieek was obliged to strangle him. 
See 


MatuHemMaticaL WiIND.—The late professor Vance, 
one morning (several trees having been blown down 
the night previous,) meeting a friend in the walks of 
St. John’s college, Cambridge, was accosted with 
*Tlow d’ye do, sir? 
Yes,” 


wind.” 


served 


quite a blustering wind this.” 
answered Vance, ‘*’tis a rare mathematical 
** Mathematical wind!’ exclaimed the other, 
‘How so?” * Why,” replied Vance, ‘it has extract- 


yee 


ed a great many roots! 


—_—_— 
Marraimony.—The whole secret of choosing well in 
character. A violent love-fit is always the result of 
ignorance; for there is not a daughter of Eve that 
has merit enough to justify romantic love, though 
thousands and thousands may reasonably inspire that 
gentle esteem, which is infinitely better. A woman- 
worshipper and a woman-hater both derive their mis- 
takes from ignorance of the female world; for, if the 
characters of women were thoroughly understood, 
| they would be found too good to be hated and yet not 
|}good enough to be idolized. 

} — 

Mav, says an elegant writer, can enjoy nothing to 
jefiect alone. Some one must lean upon his arm ; 
| listen to his observations; point out secret beauties ; 
and become, as it were, a partner in his feelings, or his 
impressions are comparatively dull and spiritless.— 
Pleasures are increased in proportion as they are par- 
\|ticipated ; as roses, inoculated with roses, grow double 











i|by the process, 





matrimony may be taught in three words—erplore the! 





Guass-storpers.—To loosen the 
decanters and other bottles when accidentally stopped 


tlass-stoppers of 


too tight, as practised by glass cutters, from one ot 


lherst county, Virginia, in sufficient quantities to in-||“ hom the direction came: With a feather, rub u 


drop or two of olive oil round the stoy ple, close to the 


mouth of the bottle or decanter, which must then be 


placed before the fire, at the distance of about a foot 
or eighteen inches; in which position the heat wil 
cause the oi! to spread downward between the stoppl 


and the neck When the bottle or decanter grow 


warm, gently strike the stopple on one side and on the 


other, with any light wooden imstrument, then try i 


with the hand. It it will not yet move, place it agaw 
before the fire, adding, if you choose, another drop o: 


two of ol After a while, strike it as before; and by 
persevering in this process, however tightly the stop 
ple may be fastened in, you will at length succeed iv 


loosening it.” 


—— 
or Jonnson.—Boswell's life o! 
You 
always despise the author, and yet you are pleased 


“ ith the book. 


Boswenu.'s Lint 


Johnson is a most singular piece of biography 


The picture there presented is a ne 
The interest of 
As for Boswell, 


vel one,—a great mind in dishabill 


the work is from Johnson hunselt 


he is a mass of nonsense, vanity, affectation, and 
pride. fe has no merit but thatof keeping a caretul 
irecord, We pronounce the name of Samuel Jobnsor 


with respect ; but, as for his biogtapher, we are in 


clined to say, 


O Jemmy Boswell! Jemmy Doswell, 0 


a 
' . , 

| Caution To Laptirs.—We understand, that ata fa 
ishionable tea-party in this city, the young lady of th 
}iamily, as usual, was called upon to perform the ho 


jnours of the table. In the course of it, she had occa 


sion to rise from her chair to reach an article on the 
opposite side of the waiter. Inthe act of resuming he 


jseat, the end of her corset-board unfortunately hitehed 


jin the run of the waiter, and, terrible to relate! tilted 
the whole of its contents into her lip!—Hot coffee, 
boiling tea, cream, toast, cakes, &c. m one indiseri 
minate mass! The scene of confusion which followed 


may be easily imagined. As this is civen to us for « 


‘fact, we deem it a fit occasion to admonish parents, 
particularly mothers, entirely to discountenance these 
pernicious: and unseemly articles of female attire. 
Consequences to health, far more injurious than bein 
scalded, are known to have followed their use. Pha. Ge 


ee 
To furnish a village with tackle for tillage 
Jack Carter betook to the saw, 
To pluck and to pillage this same little villuge 
Joe Pettifog took to the law. 


They angled so pliant for gull and for client, 
As sharp as a weazel for rats, 

That what with their saw-~dust sod what with thew law-dust 
They blinded the eyes of the flats. 


Jack brought to the people a ball fow the sterple : 
They swore that they would not be bit; 
But out of a saw-pit, just into a law pit 


Joe tickled them up with a writ. 


Bays Jack the saw rasper, I see neighbour 
We both of us lve by the stoeks, 

While I for my savings, turn blocks into shavings, 
You lawyers are shaving the blocks 


grasper 


——— 

SpLenpip rprosyect.—Messrs. Clark & Staret, of 
Niagara Falls Mills, and Augustus Porter, Esq. of 
Manchester, have issued proposals to make a carriage 
road from the top of the bank on the Niagara river, 
below the Falls, down to the water’s edge, on both sides 
of the river; the roads to be twenty feet wide, with a 
descent of one foot in twelve. If this undertaking 
should be carried into effect, it will add an additional 
inducement to visit the Falls. A person may then 
pass the tremendous chasm below the cataract in safe- 
ty, while sitting in a Carriage; as the river for some 
distance below the Falls will admit the passage of ferry 








'boats, without danger. Buflalo Ps: 
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THE ESSAYIST. 
— 
For the Mirror 
MOUNT VERNON. 


“Ob! scenes surpassing fable, and yet trae, 

Bcenes of accotapliahed bls! which who<an see 
Though lent ia distant prospect, and not feel 

Hw soul relresh’d with fortaste of the joy '"—Cowper. 











la was a still summer evening, wheu our little vessel 
came to anchor near the western shore of the Potomac, 
between Fort Washington and Mount Vernon. Every 
feature of the scene seemed to partake of that calm- 
ness, or rather lassitude, which we are apt to feel af- 
ter the heat of a summer day. Not a bird nor an in- 
"The sea-gull that had been 
sporting around us, sometimes dipping m the wave 
her snowy wing, aud sometimes mounting in airy ci- 
cles, had now gone to rest. 


sect was seen in motion, 


The silence that reigned 
around was uninterrupted—save at times by the rip- 
pling passage of a shoal of fish, or the distant sound 
of the sturgeon leaping sportively from bia element, 
and plunging again into the deep. 

The last rays of the setting sun had left the sam- 
mit of the eastern hills, and a solitary star was looking 
After en- 
joying for some time the beauty of the evening we all 
But I could not sleep. There 
are a thousand anxious thoughts and pleasing visions 


forth pensively on the placid scene below. 
retired to our births. 


that crowd upon the mind of the adventurer, 


when he first leaves the scenes of his childhood. He 


young 
wanders in imagination through the fields and 
walks through the 
paternal mansion, and meets the 


Same 


~roves he has long frequented, 


chambers of the 


same persons with whom he has been wont to as 


seciate. An indescribable air of gloom hangs over 


each scene, which like the worning must, seems but to 


manity, even in the midst of vietory—the mind that |of the oppressed. Though much has been effected, 
ino persuasions of private interest could bribe—no|| there is yet sull more to be done. Civil liberty alone 
corms of party spirit shake. There was herhaps||cannot make us happy while we continue to be the 
never a human character that has claimed such uni-|| slaves of passion. The human heart has justly been 
versal veneration. The greatest lovers of peace, nay, |termed a world in itself, and from the good or bad 
even the advocates of non-resistance, repair to bis|| government of its principles and powers depends the 
tomb and shed the tributary tear. And when that|| harmony or discord of society. 

happy period of universal peace, to which the Chris-|| Therefore, instead of fostering our passions by rail- 
tian world looks forward, shall have arrived; when||ing at the follies of mankind, let each one begin at 
‘the earth shall be robed in beauty, the heavens clad|| home, and lay the axe to the root of those evils which 
im smiles, and the buman family united in the bond || he deplores. 

lof brotherhood ;—how will they look back upon the In contemplating the character of man it is more 
‘character of Washington? Will it not still be with|| pleasant, and perhaps not less instructive, to observe 
reverence? His name methinks will not be regarded || the progress that has been already made in virtue and 
as the names of those who have fonght for wealth or|| knowledge, and to look forward with joy and hope to 
glory. The splendour of his virtues will break through:|| a still happier period of human existence; than to re- 
ithe gloom of the age in which he lived. He will|| pine atthe weakness of our species, forgetting that 
perhaps be regarded as an instrument in the hands of|| there is a Power, who can speak a chaos into order, 
|Divine Providence for achieving a revolution which cause a light to shine out of darkness, and mould all 
has shaken the dominion of error, and is still chang- ‘things to the purposes of his love. 

‘ing the face of A fire was then kindled While these reflections were passing through my 
which has shed the light of knowledge on distant re-|) mind I again retired to rest, and as I insensibly fell 
gions, and will yet spread wider and wider until | asleep, the same train of thought continued, but min- 
the great mass of mankind shall feel its genial influ-}|gled with the wildness and eccentricity by which 
ence. dreams are so frequently accompanied; the scene 
appeared to change, and I stood upon an eminence 
from which the country around was visible. The 
proud and imposing fortress which I had just been re- 
viewing, and which had exeited such mournful re- 
fHlections, had vanished. In its place I beheld a spa- 
cious and beautiful edifice surrounded by majestic 
forest trees, with a smooth green lawn spread before 
it, on which a number of little children were playing, 
whose looks evinced an uncommon degree of artless- 
ness and innocence. 





society. 


Ol! it is a pleasing spectacle to the lovers of hu- 
-manity, to behold the revolutions which are taking 
place in the feelings, views, and sentiments of man- 
kind. 

bar different from the revolutions recorded in the 
history of past ages, when tyrant was dethroned by ty- 
jrant, aud the degraded vassals knew no change, save 
‘an accumulation of their burdens, and the galling 
The most important 
)changes of the present day are those which take place 


scourge of a severe master, 


The doors now opened, and 








lin the intellectual world by the influx of light and 
knowledge, for these shall go on progressively to il- 
‘lumine and to bless each succeeding generation, and 
deck. ‘The moon was just jthe 


rising over the green~hills that skirted the eastern 
shore of the river, a few 


augment the 
through at. 


bright and lovely objects that are shining 


.] arose and went on 


improvement which they bring forth, being 


}wrought in the immortal part of our nature, must needs 
thin clouds 


from the concourse of people that were collecting from 
all quarters, I concluded it must be a place of worship. 
While standing and admiring the beautiful simplicity 
of their manners, and the sweetness and serenity of 
their countenances, I felt as though I were transport- 
















sracefully around her, and like a veil of modesty sol- 
tened the lustre of her It was indeed one 
At some 


tance above, Fort Washington trowned upon the waves 


beauty. 
of the finest scenes |] ever witnessed. 
that flowed at her feet—a solitary light that glunmered 
there was just visible, and methought I could hear 
fvot-fall of the 
paced his nightly round. 


the slow monotonous sentinel as he 


What a crowd of images 


were thrown lbe eternal. 


lle d by the monarchs of Europe, to shut out and extin-| 
dis-|| 








No stronger evidence of these changes 


ed into a different world from that which I had in- 
Cc in be required than the league which has been form- 


'|habited, and participated in the joy of the happy be- 
i}ings who stood before me. 

guish the light which has beamed forth so brightly as| 
‘to penetrate even the strong holds of prejudice and| 


‘error. Like hostile chiefs in a beseiged city, 


A venerable man approached, whose physiognomy 
was linpressed with so much mildness and love, that 
they|| 1 was encouraged to express to him my feelings and 
‘agree to bury for a while their ancient animosities, in||ask for information. “ That spot,” answered he, 
order to contend with a common enemy, but their an-||‘* Which is now occupied by the house of prayer, was 
tagonist is truth, who will prevail. The human race||in former times the site of a building designed for 








e of battle and the ra 
glory and for wealth, with 


. did it bring to view! The reg 


vages of war, the strife for 


all its train of vice and sufferings! and then when | 


Yooked up and beheld the moon and stars peacefully!|rance and superstition, and are 


pursuing their destined paths in obedience to the will 


of heaven, I more than ever regretted the weakness || 
i} 


and the crimes of men. ‘|}band has collected on the Alps and Pyrenees; but 


In the midst of these mournful reflections, how 


onsoling was it, when I turned towards Mount Ver- 
ion, and beheld the silvery light resting upon the 
tomb of Washington. 
ings of exultation [ had once experienced, when 
standing on the 

mains, | beheld 
river that flows by his tomb; traversing 
the dark foresis aud i 
thering strength as he proceeded, 
till he 


force through the mountain barrier; then pursuing his} 


him in imagination like the 


mantic vales of the 
and 
iid the tributary streams, burst with 
majestic course by many a dangerous rock, descend-| 
ing with imposing dignity from his lofty eminence, 
and at last flowing 
shades of Mount Vernon, down to the 
ocean. 

Jt was rather the man, 
ulnired. 


| 
1 
i 
i 
Yet it was not with those feel-|! 


. | . . 
grassy mound which covers his re-|/ prevailed with all its horrors, had he been foretold 
bold | 


in his youth || education are so much extended, and the rights of | whose views of liberty were not tinctured with the 
west, va-|) man so 
calling to his| 


resistless || in the new, a bright 


calmly and peacefully by the| 
vast ingulphing | 


than the hero, that I now), 
The heart that felt for the wounds of hu- 


. } . > ‘ss 
now presents to my view the appearance of a vast || the de struction of the human life; but when the world 





multitude struggling with a universal deluge; a few)|| became more enlightened by the propagation of the 
‘lusty swimmers have risen above the waves of igno-| gospel of peace, they found that diviife 'ove alone 


- 
now shouting from /coul | destroy those seeds of strife which human policy 


|| the heights of the Alleghanies and the peaks of the 
| Ande ‘s, to their brethren in the eastern world: a little || 





‘had tried in vain for ages to repress.” 
wards 


Turning to- 
» Mount Vernon, we saw a venerable building, 
lovergrown with ivy and woodbine, and surrounded 
beautiful and lofty groves—-* That 


see! a mighty wave now sweeps them off: 


meanwhile |by gardens 


the Grecian isles are emerging, and on the top of | edifice, said he, * was built in a former age, when 
|| Olympus the fire of liberty is kindled. the abolition of slavery took place in Virginia. Ih 
| Would it not have appeared ineredible to one who we as designed for an asylum for the old slaves who 
‘lived in the gloomy period, when the feudal system); were worn out in the service of their masters, and set 


i free without the means of subsistence, 
led here 


and was erect- 
the present state of things, when the advantages of because the most suitable monument of one 


clearly developed, that the oppressors of||colour of any particular species of men, and whose 


the old world are ilove of mankind was not restricted his own nation 
kindred.” On looking around upon the 


||risen into existence, where the will of the people is||cent scenery [I was struck with its beauty. 


trembling on their thrones; while} 


constellation of republics hi is|| or adja- 

The 
the supreme law, the aim ofthe governments hum: in|| fields were covered with luxuriant verdure, and adorn 
|| happiness, and peace their policy ? jjed with beautiful 


then this 


cottages, flower gardens, and o1 


Since picture is re alized, may we not }ehards. 


look forward to still further improvement? All that is The ripening harvests were waving on the hills, and 
But the 


‘inhabitants themselves surpassed all description. In 
the men, 


| ‘ . , 
\| good comes from the one great fountain of goodness, | the rocks were hung with clustering vines. 
' 


‘* whose arm is not shortened that it cannot save, noi 


his ear crown heavy that it cannot hear’ the groans so much serenity and dignity—in the women, 
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so much grace and innocence, that l could | not but ||! 
“The charms of real beauty, as well as the 
joys of paradise, are all the gift of picty.” There | 
pow seemed to be a sound floating towards us like the | 
siadsome voice of a distant multitude, but I could not| 
till at length | 
growing louder and louder, it awoke me; when I! 
found the seamen were singing as they weighed the | 
anchor to proceed on our voyage, and I was still left! 
among the dull realities of human life. LORENZO. 


exclaim, 


perceive from whence it proceeded, 





a 


THE EU LOG IS T. 
mee 
For the Mirror. 
EULOGIUM ON CAMOENS, 
THE PORTUGUESE POET. | 








Tur powers of intellect, unrestrained by the shackles || 
of human prejudice, uncontrolled by the dictates of | 
false philosophy, aspire to honour, and long to revel || 

| 
' 


in the fair fields of immortality. Such emotions burn- 
ing in the bosom of Leonidas, inspired him to offer) 
himself a voluntary sacrifice on the altar of his coun- || 
try’s liberties. Such emotions corrupted by ambition, r 
perverted by a love of criminal greatness, prompted ||‘ 
an Alex 


and misery, and to lay the foundation of their fame on} 


ander and a Cesar to fill the world with blood | 


the ruin of individuals, and families, and nations. 
Naturally prone to venerate, man searches with the | 
liveliest exultation, the records of departed ages, illu- 
iumned by the splendours of genius, and loves to min- | 
of the world, 
Unable to elucidate the investigations of the philo- | 


gle his applause with the general eulogy 


sopher, and dazzled by the glare of the warrior’s ac- 
tions, let their names be hushed, and be the praises of 


the poet our present theme. ‘Supreme, removed | 


” 


beyond all height above,” and on a throne of ada- 


mant, sits the immortal bard of Greece. 


Astounded 
by the magnificence of his powgrs, the mind in vain) 
ittempts to portray the vivid flashes of his fancy, the| 
sigantic efforts of his surpassing genius. The goddess| 
of Eulogy herself, lost in the blaze of his glory, points | 
to the Iliad, and retires. 


The name of Anacreon will be for ever dear to the 


worshipper of poesy.—-Anacreon, the sprightly song- | 
ster of the lonian grove, whose voice was sweet as the | 
melody of nature, and gay, and blithsome as the carols | 
of the lark Honour to thy 
charming bard! 


of summer. 


Roseate leaves, and myrtle 
shall always intwine the pedestals that support the 


fabric of thy glorious immortality ! 


Scarce had the strings of Anacreon's lyre ceased to | 


reverberate, when Pindar, the Theban bard 
And shall dull scholastic 
Pindar’s 


io seize the 


arose. 
genius? As well might mortal hand attempt 
bolt of Jove: for it was rapid as the cai 
of Phoebus, and vivid as the flash of heaven. 

Long since had Sappho refused to breathe her ten- 
der notes.—Lucretius had moralized.—Theocritus had 
sung—when the muses left their favourite seats to tra 
verse the banks of the Tiber, and listen in the 


of Albania to the 
bard, 


While thus we briefly call to recollection the poets 


eroves 


melodious strains of the 


of other days, we cannot pass in silence the son of | 
Mantua. The name of Virgil, this 


nounced with reverence by every friend of the 


is to day pro- 


lntises, 


and will so pronounced, while a vestige of 


When the mighty 


true 
taste abides on earth. 
human grandeur fell: 
was swept away by the torrent of invasive barbarity, 
the altars of heaven, and the temples of science, 
alike involved in the vortex of destruction. 
fallen thrones of the ¢ 


were 


Sesars, in groves made 


by the song of the bard, or the mysteries of relicion, 


the horrid tribunals of superstition, ignorance, and 
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}ous compositions appeared, 


| the 


memory, | 
] 
bands | 


rules restrain the flight of| 


Venusian | 


fabric of} 
when the magnificence of ages) 


On the 
sacred |jarch of heaven, or do earthquakes rock the world to |titled ** Lexiphanes,’ 





barberiem, were evested. Centuries passed, and not || war of elemenm, Guches | as the lightning blazes, and 


a ray of hope climmered on the bosom of this chaotic||Dursts, and peals tremendous as the rolling thande 
mass. ‘The operations of nature seemed to pause: a|/Did the fire and sublimity of Homer ever rouse you ! 


Did 
gil ever thrill vou? Go 


gloomy and impenetrable darkness appeared to hover 
over the world: and save where the fires of idolatry 
blazed, or where the T'roubadours strung their wild|/to the pages of Camerns ! 
and melancholy harps, all was silent and dark as the 
hour of death. 
however, a 


Did the wildness of Ossian ever transport you ? 
ithe harmonious strains of Vir 
the reevery couplet is sub- 
jlime or sprightly, beautiful or gay, awful or tender 
jlaugh-exciting, There vou 


jelevate itself to the highest pitch of literary enthn 


With the lapse of a thousand vears, or pathetic. soul may 
commenced, 
dawned upon the world: the muses were recalled to 


lialy, and listened with delight to the eccentric fictions 


new era Serence again 


‘siasm, on the majestic wings of his verse—there you 
lmay revel with him in flowery meads, and on beds of 
of Boyardo—while modern poetry aided by the genius 
of Aricsto, 


vanced almost to the pinnacle of perfection. 


lever-blooming roses—there you may retire to the island 





Tasso, Boccaccio, and Lorenzo, was ~— love—there amid verdant springs, you may rang: 


Numer-||the bowers consecrated to meditation, and the pursuit 
rivalling, may exce Lling | of useful science, attended by the blue-eved maiden» 
the greatest productions of antiquity, one only ensagt-} of Ceres—there vou may repose on the banks of 
ed, and inferior to none other than that of the Lliad of || streams that murmur to the voice of melody—there 
| Homer. you may breathe out your spirit ip all the ideal rap 
While Italy was thus marching in the career of emi-| cures of pleasure and delight. 

the attention of the Although Cameens lived neglected, and 


jed by a literary phenomenon unexpected as it was) honoured by his country, yet his fame shall be imme 


nence, world was suddenly arrest- died un 
zlorious. 
alls of 


iermg son of Penelope. 


lg Iwo thousand years had elapsed, since the} tal as his verse: and when the monuments of his con 
w fur-famed, 


Lisboa were erected by the 


Since that period, not a ray| vestige of their former greatness shail remain, to tell 


vlimmered on the horzon of 


wan-| tempories shall have mouldered into dust, and net a 
| 
of science had 


Lusitania, ever had existence, the memory of 
held and hallowed 


glories of this world shall 


posterity that they 
|| No epic lyre had yet been strung to commemorate the]|the Lusian bard shall be 
and when all the 


rocking 


nd Oblivion hovermege, shall 


higt 
in high 


|| deeds of her warriors: no poetic tootsteps had im-|| veneration: 


priuted Humortality on her mountains: never had ber|| he sinkine, and over the battlements of the 


vallies re-echoed to the sung of the bard. ‘The night 


1} 
r) 
| 
| last temple of genius the tu 
} 
\\° 


of ages at length passed away: the morning of her)) catch the falling roll of fame, and seem already plun 
literary greatness dawned: the sun of her glory rose|!ing in eternal night; then shall Lusitania, springin 
with the birth of Camaus. Nurturétin the bosom | from her sapphiric throne, seize the page iiscribed to 


of prosperity, bis youthtul soul anticipated in the en-|) Cg mens, and on her ascending pinions borne, deposite 


joyinents of society, and the favours of his country, all itamone the archives of eternitv. Fiver shall the irra 
- S ° ; r 


that is grateful and delicious to the sensibilities of the! diations of his glory illumine the world; and eve 


humamtheart. but an experimental knowledge of the! shall admiring nations venerate the name of Ca 


world, soon dispelled the delusions of youthful faney.|) ons ii. 
' 


The visionary theortes of a vivid tmagination—the al-| 





luring Whispers of hope, were soon lost in the than REELEC TOR. 
Bor the Mivre 
REVERIES ON GHOSTS. 


I have heard (hut not beliewed) the 
May walk eeain 


‘ 
THE 
+ 


ders Of tmiisiortune, and the breezes of prosperity, 


served but to wait lim to destruction, Oh! 





' 
i 
| 
could the}} 


chilling inditterence of an ungiatetul country Suppress | 


spirits wl ihe deal 


genius of man, never would the name of Canmuns Windcr's Tal 
simeaes a 


have been tiscribed on the pages of glory—long since 


Iv has been much questioned amongst philosophers 


would his name have been hushed in eternal silence. 
but the fettered ||. 

| 
by mistortune, nor by the ingratitude of other men :}! 


\™ Mr. Morris, whether there be such things (or nothings) 


ceuius of Camanus was not to be 


ghosts. LF ormerly the belief in their existence was 


)so prevalent, that those who have seriously advocated 


‘nor penury restrain his noble rage, or fieeze the)! 


I thei cause, argued in favour of the notion from its 


gemal current of his soul.” Rising superior to the But this visionary system gradually dis 
gradu: 


universality, 


niiseties that beset hun, and directed by the impulse ‘appeared, as the light of true philosophy rose above 


llot an original intellect, he soared through the flowery |! iyo 


horizou;: and, one by one, the infesters of decay- 


} regions Of tite puel world—there founded his preat-| 


ed houses, gloomy churchyards, and moonlight soli- 


ess—there reared the superstructure of his immor-| 


Novet 


tudes, have been ejected trom their immemorial seats 


since the Homer, 


| ‘ | ‘ 

\|' lity. lays of had the | Still, however, there exist souls that shudder with the 
;world been Mlumined by the rays of a genius so mag-|! dy epest awe before the noiseless and inaudible myste 
nificent. The lyre of Nature was in his hand: and) pies that dwell in the region of spirits; and, every now 


well he knew with equal skill, to touch each trembling |) ayd the n, we are presented with a “ well authenticated 
Does he 


chord 





)) 
terror clothed, the great 


trom the internal gulf, in all their 


lead you to the daisied lawn, the! ¢ host story,” ushered forth by some solitary enthu 
i}whispering grove, the murmuring stream?! "Tis na-| siast, who, from seeing very little of the world of reali 
ture speaks. ‘The groves! they breathe with melody ties, is apt to imagine that he can take peep into 
the fields! they wave with plenty: and the village|| the PP 
jjmaiden blushes sweeter than the resy morn. Do hor- ] Dr. Johnson seems to have freely indulged the un 
rid phantoms break the adamantine locks of hell, and || hilosophical propensity to make the spirits who direct 
| wheels of the untserse attendants upon his 
| ause! A frightful form’s before you—his hair's of || petty concerns. He would fain persuade the world 
j}withered red, scared by the terror of avenging Jove.!\that he was addressed by the voice of his absent mo 
\|'Phe raging storm lowers at his frown—angry light ‘| ther ; but the most fagrant instance of his superstiti 
ities issue from his presence—he mutters hoarse! lous credulity, was the ce ption practised hy the ft 





Our Our 


The pulses|| 


thunders. imagination recoils. 


Ou 
and sensation almost pauses, till the || 
Do sheets of fire light the eternal! 


eye-balls | male ventriloquist in Co k-lane, whieh operated upon 


his imagination so strongly as to induce him to watch 


in the church, where she pretended that the spirit of a 


llroll widely. voice is tremulous, 


beat rapidly: 
| 
In a volume en 


' 
phantom vanishes. ‘murdered woman was wandering. 


which, by the way, ts an excel 





ile nt burlesque of the bombastic or turgid style of writ 
the hum 


its foundation? The poet enjoys the awful scene, an 1] 


ispringing on the whirlwind’s wings, soars through the ing, the Doctor is abundantly ridiculed fo 
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. . . . : . | ; , 
liating part he was made to act in this pitiful hoax. |) the eye-balls” 


‘The truth is, the mind of the Colossus of literature 
was involuntarily haunted with doubts in his belef of 
i future state; and he was anxious that ghort-stories 
hould be build 
ihem an argument in favour of the soul's immortality. 
He spoke of the tale which Lord Littleton palmed 
ipon the credulity of mankind, as ‘the most extraor 


found authentic, in order to upon 


dinary thing which had happened in his day’ —and 
added, “Tam so clad to have every evidence of the 
Lr. 


“vou have evidence enough—cood evi 


spiritual world, that l am willing to believe it.” 
Adams said, 
dencewhich needs not sach support.” Johnson an 
vered, “TIT like to have more.” 
Superstition is the weakness of a strong mind, Ce 
uw and Napoleon are said to have crouched under its 
henumbing sway. The writings of Goethe show that 


his brilliant faculties have been clouded by it; and, 
uifluenced by his example, other master spirits have 
been mfected with this possessing infirmity. Sir Walter 
Scott describes apparitions with all the energy of one 
who had seen them, and whose unagination was deep- 


When Burns 


felt the approach of his last moments, he very serious 


ly nwapressed with the harrowing sight. 
} 
ly asked a lady who visited hum, what commands she 
had for the other world; adding, that he imtended, as 
soon as he could settle his accounts there, to revisit | 
his frends. But it is remarkable that persons who) 
obstinately closed their eyes to the ble ssed light of re- 
velation, and who used then their 


writings and example, to infect others with the 


utmost eflorts, by 
cloomy skepticism, have been exivemely credulous | 
with The 
Hobbes, (author of the Leviathan,) had such a dread 


of ghosts, that he was afraid to be alone at might, and) 


respect to apparitions, famous atheist, | 


Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury was very unphilosoplical in this 


could not endure to be left in an empty house. 


respect; as is particularly instanced im his conviction 
that he had received a communication from the spirt 

tual world, to publish his book De Ferifate. One of | 
the brightest lights in the firmament of poesy (now ex-| 
tinguished for ever,) was dimmed by superstition— is | 


appears from Various passages of the * Conversations! 


of Lord Byron.” 
that his Lordship, on his death-bed, exclaimed to his, 


We are informed in another work | 


faithful valet, to whom he had communicated bis last} 
instructions,—"* Now, Fletcher, if you don't execute | 
every order which LT have given you, I will forment you | 
hereafter, if possible.”’ 

In the present advanced state of human knowledce, 
it would be a sort of Egyptian mockery of the under- 
standing, to attempt a serious refutation of the argu 
ments brought forward in favour of the belief in appa-| 
ritions. In Shenstone’s Opinion of Ghosts, and Dr.) 
Aikin’s Letters to his Son, the subject is treated with | 
becoming solemnity, and in the Quarterly Review, | 
(No. 47, p. 10,) with the utmost humour and gayety. | 
Shenstone argues against the whole spiritual host with | 
a very amusing degree of earnestuess, and with a lo-| 
gical precision worthy of a more material cause. 

In persons of disturbed imaginations, visions of the| 
fancy make so strong an impression on the mind, that 
they are often taken for realities. Thus an impas- 
sioned female, bereaved of the object of ber love, and 
having her mind filled with bis image, might easily 
in the silent darkness of midnight, famey that his be- 
loved form was actually present before her. The 
ynurderer, tortured by the consciousness of his crime, 
sees the spectre of his victim made horrible in a mil- 
lion of fantastic shapes; he still hears the supplica- 
tion, the shriek of perishing mortality; and he feels 
the cold unearthly touch of the phantom congealing 
his heart, with an intense sensation of horror. In the 
beautiful romance of Anastasius, we have an appal- 


| tinues to linger in the world of shadows. 


of the assassin ;* Joanna Baillie, in her |} and Brutus, when haunted by the ghost of Cesar, 
jtragedy of Ethwald, has a fine picture of an ambiti- | said—** how ill this taper burns!” which was owing. 
ous and bloody despot, who sees the spectres of his ||no doubt, to the cerulean tinge of its flame.—This 
murdered victims peopling the solitude of his palace lnvsterious phenomenon has exercised the sagacity of 
halls; but, perhaps, of all writers, Shakspeare has || some ot the most erudite wiseacres of the German 
given the most harrowing representations of the phan- || school. 


One of these profound thinkers with an out- 
toms which shake to remorse the assassin’s heart,— ||landish name in us, wrote a goodly sized volume, in 
———" shapes that walk |;}which he endeavours to throw as much light on the 
At dead of night, and clank their chains, and wave || sub t bl S : hi @ 

The torch of hell around the murderer's bed.” OC’ as possiare. Suetonius, in his work on § per 

4 |}tres and Apparitions rue s : : i 
The mind which has been haunted during sleep || , ‘ ”" | ns, argues first, that the colour emit- 
i ' ted 1s not ie ) mf 2c >| ' 
with some impressive vision, does not, immediately on || 3 nol 5 -" ’ “r urple me ape this being the 

: colour sacred to ings, care ais, ‘ 4 
being awakened, shake off the delusion, but still con- || ' * oh ' ng Carcme bishops, ind “all 
Ovid. in his it iat,’ the number of those personages in hell may 
have so saturated the air with purple, that all the re 
; ‘| visiters of earth give it out like a halo, ; art its 

form of the drowned husband in a terrific dream, to . any a“ —_—a 
is tail || hue to the lights that surround them! Swift, in a not 


charming tale of Cevx and Alcyone, presents the 
ra ; j 


acquaint the wife of his melancholy fate. 


j\on his lines above quoted, ventures the opinion that, 


denly starts awake; and, as the author, with great 


| 


The sensation, on waking from a dream of this |spectres except when they are ina fitof the blue devils. 
hind, is compared by Dr. Aikin to the tingling of a!/which may impart their hue to surrounding objects: 


bell after the stroke, or the flash on the closed eve )|and blue devils are super-induced by the parties get- 


as none bi » 9 3 ick ” sor. ¢ 
truth to nature describes it, gazes around for the | “- but the ghosts of the wicked re-appear, and 
. : icandies, if roperlyv F ¢ > slve “Py 
unage which she had just seen in her vision.— properly made, are themselves wick-ed 
| Sa Et primo st sit circumepicit illic |) there ay be some secret Sy mpathy or affinity between 
Qui modo visus erat.”--4 iithem. ‘* Men, moreover,” he continues, * never sec 


| . | : . ‘ 
which has been gazing at the sun: the impression for|;/ting into hot water, which cireumstance alone may 


a time continues, but with less and less force, in pro-|| account for a change of hue as violent as it produces 
‘portion to the distance from its original source. 


jin lobsters and fleas, and occasion the patient to ima- 

| Dr. Hibbert has lately published in Edinburgh a/ 
y I 

'work, entitled Sketches of the Philosophy of Appa- 


gine every thing blue—as men in a calenture, fancy the 
iwhole world to be green!” 


i} 
| 


‘ritions, in which he gives an interesting view of the|; The supernatural machinery of spectres, witches, ¢¢ 
jmorbid affections of the brain, which excite the image jin genus omne, was, in times of yore, an indispensable 
of an object having no real existence out of ourselves. || requisite to success in the drama. As Bayes acutely 
These illusions, for the most part, result from a vio-| remarks, in the rehearsal, * you must interlard your 
plays with ghosts, if you mean to pit, box, and gallery 
it.”” Inthe present degenerate age, our fastidious au 
diences require something more substantial; and the 
lovers of the wonderful are obliged to put up with the 


representation of dull realities. 


lent disturbance of the cerebral funetions acting on 

, . ae 
In certain states of the brain, 
iby means of articles which act peculiarly on that or- | 


the sund, or vice versa. 
gan, we can at pleasure conjure up these phantasins ; 


jand, by the excessive use of those articles, the imagi- Having drawn out 


my essay to this length think that [ cannot do bet 
ter than to follow their example, and “give up the 
as in the ease of the celebrated English Opium-Eater. || ghost” with as much good grace as possible. 

| Coleridge says, that he can at any time put himself in 


jnation will at length be involuntarily crowded with 
jtervific visions, like the records of a ghostly dream— 

















THE RECORD. 


that dreamy state, in which he is shut out, as it were, 
from this * work-day world ;” and he has published a}) 

description of some of his visions, painted in all the || LAPAYVETTS’S FAREWELL. 
magic of a richly-coloured diction. A lady once ask-| 


‘*No, madam,” said 

















The Nation’s Guest has departed! We shall, probably, never see his face 

or clasp his hand again! and it is with mingled emotions of reverence and 
; | regret, that we record his furewel/ reply to a most affecting address from the 
he, “I have seen too many to put any trust in their || President of the United States. These two documents are infinitely the best 

> ane that bave been elicited by th ble visi . «d veteran. T 

iain? ie tin given a striking picture of the ter-|| ween elic vy the memorable visit of the honoured veteran. The 
7 last rays of a se'ting sun. are always the most effecting. We are indebted to 

| Mr. Snowden, of the National Advocate, for the remarks which accompany 
these addresses, which we insert in the Mirror, more as a National Record, 


ed him, if he believed in ghosts. 


ror produced by an apparition: 
‘Cold sweat-drops gather on my limbs; 


My ears throb hot; my evye-halls start 


' 
| 

i than as an article of information or amusement. They will, we trust, often be 
{ 


My brain with horrid tamult swims ; referred to with interest, when the hand which peus this article has long 


Wild is the tempest of my heart; ldering in the dust, 


; been mou 


And my thick and struggling breath 


|, On Wednesday week this illustrious guest of our country took his depa. (ure 
Imitetes the toil of death.” | ° - 


,, from Washington. All business being suspended in the city, the municips) 
We learn fiom indisputable authority, that the pre-| lies, and the military corps were in sttendance at the Presideat’s House 

.. a "fy cP eleven o'clock, In the hall of the President s house, the Genera] wns 
sence of a ghost has the ’ ffect of giving a blur tings i, received by the President and the heads of the Bopartesente. The venera 
to the lights which illuminate an apartment.” Thus || ble man entered, attended by the Marshall of the District and one of the sons 
Swift: || of the President. Mr. Adams then, with much dignity, and evident emotion, 
} | delivers d the following address :— 


autho; 


about 


“The squire he droupt his pen full soon, 
While as the lights burn bluely.” 


King Richard, when he awakes from his fearful vi-|! 
° . if 
sion, exclaims: \ 


ADDRESS 
of the President of the United States to General Lafayette, on taking 
leave of him at his departure on the 7th of September. 
“The lights burn blue. It is now dead midnight— 


General Lafayctte—Ut has been the good fortune of many of my dis» 
Cold fearful drops stand on my trembling Mesh” — 


\\inguished fellow-citizens, during the course of the year now elapsed, upon 
~ || your arrival at their respe ctivg places of abode, to greet you with the welcom< 
* “ Wherever I went, the fatal spot of Mood still danced before my steps, || of the Nation. The less pleqsing task now devolves upon me, of bilding you, 
and the reeking dagger still hovered in my sight. ‘in the name of the Nation, Adieu. 

It were no longer seasonable, and would be superfluous, to recapitulate the 
watchful couch, covered with gore and dust; and even during the noisy meet-|) remarkable incidents of your early life—incidents which associated you 
ings of the day to which I fled for relief, I still beheld the spectre rise over || aame, fortunes, and reputation, in imperishable connexion with the ludepen- 
the festive board, glare on me with a piteous look, and hand me whatever [|| dence and History of the North American Union. 
attemptedto reach. But whatever it presented seemed blasted hy its touch.| 





In the silent darkness of 
the night L saw the pale and luminous phantom of my friend stalk round my | 
¢ a | 


The part which you performed at that important juncture was marked with 
To my wine it gave the taste of blood, and to my bread the rank flavour of || characters so peculiar, that, realizing the fairest fable of antiquity, its parallel 
death. The swifiest motion of my body was not sufficient to afford my mind } | could scarcely be found inthe authentic records of humap history 
repose. The instant 1 vaulted into my saddle, the gaunt spectre leaped up ] You deliberately and perseveringly preferred toil, danger, the endurance 
behind me. I might walk or 1 might gallop, saunter along or fly at full speed ; | of every hardship, and the privation of every comfort, in defence of a holy 
yet would he alike goad my galled heart, and with his iron gripe wring my || cause, to inglorious ease, aud the allurements of rank, affluence, and unre- 
breast to suffocation.” || strained youth, at the most splendid and fascinating Court of Europe. 

t © Then cast her eyes around in hope to view \ 








ling representation of the frightful visions which * sear 


That this choice was not less wise than magnanimous, the sanction of half « 








Her banish’d lord, and fiod the vision true.” —Dryden. century, and the gratulatiors of unnumbered yoices, all, unable to express 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 








wat to the bea 


he grattede of the heart wih which your 
welcomed, afford ample demonstration 
When the contest of freedom, to which you hed repaired as a voluntary |! 
hampion, had closed, by the complete trreuamph { her couse im the country 
t your adoption, you returned to fulfil the duties of the phidanthropat and 


phere has 


' 


patriot in the country of your nativity. There, m a consistent and und ev vat ing 


weer of forty years, you bawe meiatained, through every vicisitude of ab 


' 








— = = — 


ef the Unded States with a parting tribute of profound. menys eam grvidude 
To have been in the infant a critical deve of these “tates, adopted by 


ther asa favorite Som, to have participated im the tol and perils of our wn- 
spotted struggle for independence, freedom, and equal rights, and ia the foun- 
dation of the American Era of a new, social order, which har already perwad 
ed this, and must, for the dignity and happives of mankind, successively pet 
vade every part of the other hemisphere, to have received at ewery stage of 


eroate success and diappomtmen, the same s! rious cause, to whack the | the revelutwoa, and durmag 40 years after that period, from the People of the 
est years of vour active life had been devoted, the improvement of the moral || Uaited States, and their representatives at home and abroad, continual marke 
aad polical condition of men. e || of ther contklence and kindoess, bas been the pride, the encouragement, the 


Throughout that long succession of time, the people of the ( nited States, | 
r whom. and with whom, you had fought the batiles of liberty, have heen | 
ving in the full possession of its fruits, one of the happiest among the family 

Spreading wo population ; enlarging in territory ; 
according to the condition of their nature; end laying (he foundations of 


| nation: 


ng 
he greatest, and, we humbly hupe, the most beneficent power that ever regu 


acting and suffer 


ated the concerns of man upon earth. 

Ip that lapee of forty years, the generation of men with whom you co-ope- 
Of the Geveral Officers 
ofa 


r Councils; of the Warriors who met the foe im the field of upon the 


sted in the conflict of arms, has nearly passed away 
fthe American army in that wor, you alone survive. 
ed < 


Sages who gur- 


vave, with the exception of a few, to whom unusual length of days has been ab- 
lotted by Heaven, all now sleep with their fathers. A succeeding, and even 
« Uhird generation, have arisen, to take their places; and their children’s chil- 
dren, while rising up to call them blessed, have been taught by,them, as well 

s admonished by their own constant enjoyment of freedom, to include im 
every benison upon their fathers, the name of him who cawe from with 


ala 
hem and the cause, to conquer or to fall. 

The universal prevalence of these sentiments was signally manifested by a) 
Resolution of Congress, representing the whole people, and all the States of 
this Union, requesting the President of the United States to communicate to 
you the assurances of grateful and affectionate attachment of the Gover ament 
ind People, and desiring that a national ship might be employed at your con- 
venience, for your passage to the borders of our conntry 

The invitation was transmitted to you by my venerable predecessor—hun- | 


elf bound to you by the strongest ties of personal friendship bunself one of 


hose whom the highest honours of his country hati rewarded for blood early 
hed io ber cause, and for a long life of devotion to her welfare. By him the | 


services of a national ship were placed at your disposal. Your delicacy pre- 
ferred a more private conveyance, and a full year bas elapsed since you laud- 


ed upon our shores 


| 
i 
} 
It were scarcely an exaggeration to say, that i has been | 


to the people of the Union, a year of eninterrupted festivity and enjoy ment, 


suspired by your presence. You have traversed the twenty-four States of this 
reat confederacy—You have been received with rapture by the survivers of | 
your earliest companions iv a1ms— You have been hailed as a long absent pa- 


rent by their children, the men and women of the present age—And a rising 


generation, the bope of future time, in numbers surpassing the whole popu- | 
lation of that day when you fought at the head and by the side of thew fore 
fathers, have vied with the scanty remuants of that hour of trial, in acclama- 
tions of joy at beholding the face of him whom they feel to he the common | 
enefactor of all. You have heard the mingled voices of the past, the present, 
ind the future age, joining in one universal chorus of delight at your approach; 
ind the shouts of unbidden thousands, which greeted your landing on the soil | 
ef freedom, have followed every step of your way, and still resound, like the | 
ushing of many waters, from every corner of our laud. 

You are now about to return to the country of your birth, of your ancestors, 
of your posterity. The Executive Government of the Union, stimulated hy 
the same feeling whch had prompted the Congress tothe designation of a na- 
tional ship for your accommodation io coming hither, bas destined the first ser- 
vice ofa frigate, recently launched at this metropolis, to the less welcome, but 
equally distinguished trust, of conveying you home. The name of the ship 
has added one more memorial to distant regions and to future ages, of a stream 
slready meworable, at once in the story of your sufferings and of our indepen- 
dence. 

The ship is vow prepared for your reception, and equipped for sea. From 
the momeot of her departure, the prayers of millions will ascend (o Heaven 
t bat her passage may be prosperous, and your return. to the bosom of your 
family as propitious to your bappiness, as your visit to this scene of your youth- 
ful glory has been to that of the American people. 


Go, then, our beloved friend—return to the land of brilliant genius, of gen- | 


e1oas sentiment, of heroic valour; to that beautiful France, the nursing mother 
of the twelfth Louis, and the fourth Heary; to the native soil of Bayard and 
Coligni, of Turenne and Catinat, of Fenelon and D’Aguesseau. In that ilius- 
(rious catalogue of names which she claims as of her children, and with honest 
pride holds up to the admiration of other nations, the name of Lafayette has 
already tor centuries been enrolled. And it shall henceforth burnish into 


brighter fame; for if, in after days, a Frenchman shall be called to indicate 


the character of a nation by that of one individual, during the age in which we 
live, the blood of lofty patriotiem shall mantle in his cheek, the fire of con 
scious virtue shall sparkle in his eye, and he shall pronouuce the name of Lafay- 
elle 
for our own. You are ours by that more than patriotic seli-devotion with 
which you flew to the aid of our fathers at the crisis of their fate. 
that long series of years in which you have cherished us in your regard. Ours 
hy that unshaken sentiment of gratitude for your services which is a precious 
portion of cu: inheritance. Ours by that tie of love, stronger (han death, which 
has lhmked your name, for the endless ages of time, with the name of Washington, 

At the painful moment of parting from you, we take comfort to the thought 


that wherever you may be, to the last pulsation of your weart, our country will 


be ever present to your affections; aud acheering consolation assures us, tha 


we are not called to sorrow most of all, that we shall see your face no more 
We shall indulge the pleasing anticipation of beholding our friend agaw. In 
the mean time, speaking inthe name of the whole people of the United States, 
ind at a loss only for language to give utterance to that feeling of 
with whluch the heart of the nation beats, as the heart of one man; I bid you a 
eluctant and affectionate farewell 
To which General Lafayette made the following answer— 
Copy of General Lafayette’s answer to the President of the United States, 
on the Tih of September 1825, 


Awidst all my obligations to the Genera! Government, and particulasty to you, 


attachment 


2, Ms respected Chief Magistrate, I have most thankfully to acknowledge the | 


‘ppertunity givea me, at this solemn and painful moment, to present the People 





Yet we too, and our children, .in life and after death, shal! ¢laim you | 


Ours by | 


support of « long and eventful life. 
But how 


could I fad words to acknowledge that stiles of welcomes, 


| those unbounded and universal displays of public aflection, whieh have mork 


ed each step, each hour, of « twelve months’ progress through the twenty 


four States, and which while they overwhelm my heart with grateful delgbt, 
have most satefactorily evinced the concurrence of the people im the kind 
testunonies, in the immense favors bestowed on me hy the several branches 
of thew representatives in every part, and in the central seat of the confederecy 

Vet, grvtifications still higher awaited me ; ff creation aad | 


improvement that have met my enchanted eve, in the unparalleled aad sel! 


in the wanders 


felt happmess of the people, in their raped prosperity and insored security, pub-| 
| he and private, ina practice of good order, the appendage of true freedom, and 
a national good sense, the final arbiter of all difficulties, T have had proudly to 
| recognise a result of the republican principles for which we have fought, and 
a glorious demonstration to the most (umid and prejudiced minds, of the eupe- 
riority, over degrading aristocracy or despotism, of popular instiutions found 
led on the plain sights of man, and where the local riehts of ev ery rection are 
preserved under a constitutional boad of union. The cherishing of that anion 
between the States, ast has been the farewell entreaty of our great paternal 
| Washiagton, and will ever have the dying prayer of every American Patrict, 
so tt has become the sacred pledge of the emancipation of the world, an object 
m which, I am happy to observe that the Amerwan pes ple, while they give 
i} the animating example of successful free institutions, in return for an ew en- 
{ taale d upon them by Europe, and of which a liberal and enlightened sense is 


every where more and more generally felt, show themselves every day more 


anxiously interested 
And now, Sir, how can I do justice to my deep and lively feelings, for the 


assurances most peculiarly valued of your esteem and fr iendsbip, for your so 


|| very kind references to old times, to my beloved associates, to the vie wsitudes 


ot my life, for your affecting picture of the blessings poured by the several ge 
nerations of the American people on the remaining days of a delighted vete- 


ran, for your affectionate remarks on this sad hour of separation, on the coun 


try of my beth, full, L can say, of American sympathies on the hope so neces- 
sary to me of my seeing again the country that has deigned near halla cente- 
ry ago to call me hers? I shall content myself, reframing from superfuous 
repetitions, at once before you, Sir, and this respected circle, to proclaim my 
«ordial confirmation of every one of the sentiments which I hive had daily 
opportunities publicly to utter, from the time when your venerable predec es- 
sor, my old brother i arms and friend, transmitted to me the honourable inv: 


nexion with me dates from your earliest youth, are going to consign me to the 
protection, across the Atlantic, of the heroic natioual flag on board the splendid 
ship, the name of which has bee® pot the least Gattering and kind among the 
sumberless favours conferred upon me. 

Liod bless you, Sir, and you all who surround us. God bless the American 
people, each of their States, and the Federal Governmeat. Accept this p> 
|| triotic farewell of an overflowing heart ; such will be its last throb when it cea- 


| 








ses to beat. 





As the last sentence was pronounced, the General advanceJ, and, while the 
|| tears poured over his venerable cheek, again took the President in his arms— 
tering, in brokea accents, “God bless you!” fell once more ou the neck of 
Mr. Adams, 

Phe General, after bidding the most affectionate farewell to all present, was 
escorted by the military companies to the break of the Potomac, new where 
the steam vessel Mount Vernon was in waiting. Asthe vessel moved off, the 


deepest silence was observed by the vast multitade which lined the shore 


Navy, the Mayors of the three cities of the District, the Commander-in-chief 
of the army, the General of the Militia of the District, Commodore Bainbridge, 


Mr. Custis, of Arlington, and several other gentlemen. 


On Thursday morning the Brandywine was riding proudly at anchor at the 


mouth of the Potomac. The General went on board and shout 10 o'clock 
accompanied by tne Secretary of the Navy, Commodores Bainbridge and 
Jones, the Mayors of Washington, Georgetown, and Alexandria, Mr. G. W 
P. Custis, Mr. Graham, Register of the !.and Office, Tench Ringold, Esq: 
Marehal of the Dutrict, Dr. Kent, the old and faithful representative nearest the 


District in Congress, Mr. Adams, son of the President, Generals 


Smith and 


|| W. Jones, and Col. M’Kenney, with many other citizens of the District. 

il . : 

|| The ceremony of the General's reception was exceedingly interesting and im- 
pressive; the yards were all manned in beautiful style, and «oon after he 


|} and the Secretary of the Navy were received at the gangway by Capt. Mor- 


ris, a salute was fired in honour of the oecasion—Of the tout-easemble of the 


scene it ws impossible to give an adequate idea; it was fine beyond description 
Captam Morris, with the mildness and courtesy which distinguish him, re- 
mony; he exhibited the ship in every part to all who wished to see her, and 


Ther © were 


| 

| 

| 

| ceived every one with affability; lost sight of not the minutest duty or cere 
| 

|| entertained the very large company with an elegant collation. 

| 

| 


many sentunents given, of appropreate feeling and character, but of all the in 
cidents, the most touching was the address delivered by General Smith on be 


half of the citizens from Balkimore—And General Lafayette’s reply —They 





| bus { to tears, and every one prese nt was overcome with the emotions exc: 
led by the scene. The old General once again paid the tribute of respectful 
gratitude to the Ladies of Balumore. 
Among the sentiments offered at the 
were the following— 
Ry Captain Morris. 


Brandywine, 
| 

} 

] 

} 

| mainder 

| 

| 

| 


collation on board the 
The Guest of the United States—moy he for the re- 


of his life realize their wishes. 


By Gieneral Lafayette. The National flag of the United States—ever the 
pledge of glory—cn this day the rendezvous of friendship. 
By the Secretary of the Navy. The name of two places consecrated in the 


{| annals of freedom—Mount Vernon and La Grange. 





tation of Congress, to this day when you, my dear Sir, whose frieadly con- | 


he retired a few paces, but overcome by his feelings, again returned, and, ut- | 


Phe-General was accompanied to the Brandywine by the Seeretary of the | 





- eA A SE - — 





By Dr Kenmt—The Preven of the United Stes 


By Mr Custis of Arlington—The Brandywine, which bears to his natn 
| tamed the last of the genersis af the Army of American Ladependence, amd the 
| great apostle of the rights of mankind) Mey the winds of Heaven mot vielt he 
| courve toe roughly, © but with bied breath swell the 
thet protects the just aad good” 
Palinurus to quite her bela 

In the evening, when the Secretary of the Navy left the shy 
| were agote manned, end « salute fired, amt general cheers 





hee of her eothe 


the “ cuardmn centus © an ever wotchi 
| the wart 
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NEW-YORK MIRROR. 





| The Galary.—Mr. Buckingham, whose milky way 
has ever been marked with the green spots of spleen 
shas lately honowred the Mirror with a paragraph which 
has this moment met our eye, for the first time, as we 
Hk pre 


jnounces the Prive Essay of Miss Matilda Marray t 


were absent from the city when it appeared 


be puerle, and unworthy ofa Miss of fourteen, un 


grammatical, &c. &e. and in reference to the prix 
awarded, he (like a true gentleman) quotes the pro 


verb that “a fool and his money are soon parted 


ln reply to this abortive attempt at wit, we wil 
merely observe, that, it does not surprise us that th 
|| jaundiced optics ot Mr. Buckingham can perceive nm 
We 


‘Ihave known him too long to be surprised at thi 
|| Were the author of the of Reason still living, he 


(beauties in an essay of a religious character 


{ore 
beauties in a 
But although Mr. Buckingham has 


passed his teens, and makes some pretensions to lit 


' 
would be equally at a loss to discover 


similar subject. 


rature, we should indulge no fears in offering to giv 
him fitty dollars tor an essay from his own pen and 
i} brain, of equal merit with that of Miss Murray; and 
the judges, if he choose, might all belong to the literary 
With 
would take it as a particular favour if Mr. B. would 
Ile is 
\| without cause, and for snarling, and growling, and 


\biting, at any thing that favours the principles of Chris 


\jemporium. respect to grammatical errors, we 


' . 
jpoint them out. celebrated for finding faull 


|| tiamity. 


|| American Opera.—We perceive by the play-bills 
\|that a new pastoral opera is in rehearsal at Chatham 


| Theatre, entitled the * Forest Rose, or American Farm- 


ers.’ It was written by a gentleman of this city ; and 


ithe music, (which is entirely original.) composed by 
| -" » 

‘|Joun Davies, Esq. well known as a professor, and 
i} 

‘formerly leader of the orchestra in Chatham Garden. 


| 
belay piece is, therefore, truly an American production, 
| 


and the second entire opera, we believe, that has ever 


been composed on this side the Atlantic. 


Being fa 
voured with a perusal of the piece, and permitted to 


be present at the rehearsal of the overture, togethes 


with several of the songs, duetts, trios, &c. we did 


propose giving our opinion of them; but have been 
expressly prohibited, both by the dramatist and com- 
|| poser, from any thing that can posssbly be construed 
linto a puff. They both insist upon the propriety of 
‘|letting the production rest upon its own intrinsic me 


irits, if it possess any. We are, consequently, only 


|permitted to say, that the Forest Rose is comprised in 


\jtwo acts, abounding with original songs, calculated 


ilto elevate the character of American Farmers, and 


| 
ilexcite in our citizens a taste for rural recreations, and 
| 


‘domestic enjoyments. ‘The scene lies in New-Jersey, 


lnear the beautiful village of Newark, a distant view 
lof which, we understand, will be presented on the 
noel 

Phe prin 


verge by Mrs. Burke, 


stave. ipal vocal charactets are to be sus- 


Nirs. Wallack, Mr. Howard, 


A real Jonathan, trom some obscure 


and Mr. Petrie. 
forest of New-England, is to be represented by Mr. 


Simpson. We shall wait anxiously for its appearance 
S oneenmentintinenemneeel 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


To Correspondents —The beautiful lines, in French, enti 
came too lat 


tled “ L’embarquement du gén¢ ral Lafayette,’ 
for this number, and are reluctantly postpe ned to the next 
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satel 


syul 
* 


re the scothing consolatiam: of a wite 
pathy which che pours into the butter cup of miery 
f yd the ecnative balm of ber attention like the we 
odious eounds of David's harp, chase away the evil spirit of anguish from (he 


Lopllium. 


tune of ie thorn 


snd woes the depreeed mind with « cheering fortiiude, 
© the afiction of feelog, aud the adverety of fortune 


I'p cladly 
To celebrate my vuptial day 


sing an annual strain, 
But how shall lon stormy main, 
Compose in grief a joyful lay 
\h me! the thoughts of pleasares down— 
And happy moments heretofore, 
Are but the cause of latent moan, 
And wo that wails to ocean's roar 
Ive welcom'd thrice this day's return, 
With heart as Ether's pinion light, 
When in my breast did purely burn 
Th’ unsullied lamp of pure delight 
Then was | blessed beyond desert, 
However free from vice or crime— 
Love's radiance shone around my heart 
And swiftly sped the wings of time 
| moved in all my native pride, 
Through flowery margin'’d paths of lif 
With sweet Maritoa by my side, 
The most endearing, lovely wit 
The morning never rose in tears 
And every ruddy evening's close 
For three succeeding fleeting years, 
Brought slumbers kind, and sott repose 
An utter stranger to regret, 


howld net your attention, Mr. Morris, he “ attracted by betier metal,” I shal! 
hauk you to spare « place to the following lines tm the © Poet's Corner.” 
tor these who have neat yet arcemted the flowery summa of m strimontal fels 
jy thew trifle of ave antutored muse, can have mo interest, bet io the sens 
tive bosom that hee felt the deep impale of connubial aflection, 
tatring of reapoudent sensthitity.—How pleasing to the care-burdened hea 
~how aweet the instillavions of sy 
'—Her solicttude divest 


it will touch 


thal elevates 


My hours with lightning’s swiftness flew— 


My sun of smiles arose and set, 
In care-unclouded skies of blue.— 
But how shall slumbers still remain 
Or how shall calm for ever last 
Clouds eften veil the summer-plain, 
When Haleyon flies the ruffling blast 
Ihe gentle Zephyr gales of spring, 


That come to weke the slumb'ring flowe: 


Full often on their pinions bring — 
The fleecy snow, or sleety showe! 
Thus fares it with domestic joy-—— 
Though now connubial bliss i knows ; 
Obtrusive cares its peace destroy, 
And mix its baluny sweets with woes 
BY A FAT GENTLEMAN ON THI 


wWtrtreN 
Amu such matchless scenery, 
How pleasant tis—at least, ficould be, 
To sit, and all around to view it 
'Twould be—were we allow'd to do it 
Especially to one like me, 
With not quite flesh enough to smother 
His taste, but quite enough to bother 
And tire him out, if he should try 
To stand while thus he feasts his eye 
Untasted bliss '—'tis still in vain, 
Great as our cause is, to complain— 
In vain that we of lot so humble 
Against the corporation grumble ! 
Oh! ye yelept the corporation, 
Ye rulers of this generation, 
Phink ye that Plebeians may not be 
Lazy and fat as well as ye’ 

Oh! ye who love to sit so long 

In council, whereto ye belong, 

And when around the board ye throng 

Te sit and feed on public favour, 


Robia 


BALTERY 


And eat good things we Plebeians pay tor— 


Ye, form’d in nature's strangest fashion, 
With bowels huge, but no compassion— 


Pray, ask yourselves when next you meet, 


Should Plebeiaus be denied a seat’ 


GROSssisMo. 












A Peruvian Song, 


SUNG RY WR. KEENE —THE MUSIC FOR SALF BY T BIRCH 








Ha saw his much loved native land, 
Groan ‘neath the tyrant’s rod; 
The polished steel was in his hand— 
His trust was in his God 

« Freemen,’ 
Then onward to the fight!” — 

‘Lhe smoke of battle round him curl d 
Yet flashed his sabre bright 

Subdued the shrinking foemen bow 
Hushed is the din of war— 

And victory's hand adorned the brow 
Of glorious Bolivar 


A happy people hail the morn, 
That made them great and free, 

The martial trumpet, drum, and horn 
Swell loud the jubilee. 

The conqueror comes '—a nation's voice 
Now swell the patriot lay, 

“ Rejoice, with gratitade, rejoice, 


“Join m the loud buzza! 


he cried, “ our flag's unfurl d, 


With blooming wreaths his brow we ll grace 


With many a gem and star, 
Hai! benefactor of thy race, 
Immortal Bolivar. 


T cawnor wake a strain of joy, 

I cannot tune my harp to swell 
With pleasure’s notes—her accents dv 
And I can only breathe, farewel/ 

I would not say, farewell to thee, 

1 would not think that we must part 
But ah! the thought will stay with my 
And wind itself around my heart. 

lor fate has not with kindly hand, 
Marked out one path for us to tread 
Thy way ts to a distant land, 
Thy steps are by affection led. 


\nd friends ave there, to welcome thee 


And chase regrets which might intrude 


But sadder thoughts will go with me, 
When I return to solitude 

Yet many a thought will wing its flight 
From that lone, isolated spot, 

And circle round thy pathway bright, 


(sPFoRnuk | 


And whisper, oh! “ forget me pot ererre.|) 

The Smile of Hove. | 

| 

Yrs, there's a light whose eflulgence can brighten | 


Grief's gloomy aspect with sparkles of joy, 

Chase from the heart which its splendours enlighten, 
tach sombre care that presumes to annoy, 

Pure are its rays, as the dawn’s first reflection, 


Cirateful as sunbeams when tempests are o'er, 


O ‘tis the smile of au artless affection, 
Jeamine from eyes and a heart we adore 
Dark fate may vainly lower, 


O'er hope’s enamelled bower, 


The smile of affection each cloud will remove. 


That warm celestial ray, 


Melts cloudy care away, 


Earth has no charm like the sweet smile of lov: 





Lawrence. 


Te warrior sailor left his land ; 
With anxious throb his breast swell'd high , 
For hostile ships approach'd his strand, 
And he must quell the foe, or die: 
His country’s banner waved aloft, 
Its stripes of red, its stars of white; 
That beauteous banner, which had oft 
* Waved prouder after desp'rate fight! 
The foe drew nigh ;—the warrior’s heart 
Throbb'd bolder at th’ approach of strife ; 
His country's cause was freedom’s part, 
And im that cause how mean seem'd lift 
The fight was fierce, but lo! the deck 
With that brave sailor's blood is dyed 
The ship that bore him floats a wreck, 
The wave receives his vital tide. 
Yet ere the pulse of life was gone, 
His banner caught the hero's eye, 
* Oh let!” he eried, “the flag wave on. 
Free as the breeze, until I die ;” 
Ilis native land, received the form, 
The gallant form, that fought so well, 
And tears, from sorrow's fountains, warm. 
Upon his corse in torrents fell 
The monumental column rose, 
Above where his cold ashes slept; 

And manhood there, pour'd forth its woes 
And woman, pitying woman, wept: 
Yet, think not stone, or laurell'd wreath, 

Those heroes bless, who sweetly sleep : 
They honour not the dus! beneath, 
‘Tis they that live, the honour reap. 
‘That hero's high and cherish'd name, 
Shall live, while swells th’ Atlantic’s wave 
The sailor thinking of his fame, 
In peril’s hour shall grow more brave : 
Yet, where's the pile that gratitude 
Se nobly to the hero reared ? 
Has if the storms of time withstood, 
A symbol of his name revered / 
Alas’ Neglect its vigil keeps 
Around the once much honour'd spot 
Its trace is, where the hero sleeps, 
His monumental stone's forgot! 
The pillar shakes beneath the breath, 
‘The slightest breath, that summer sends 
It totters o'er the mounds of death, 
From lightest leaf the willow lends '|— 
Should this be deem’'d an idle lay, 
A sad, and inelancholy flower, 
To while a pensive hour away, 
Cull'd from imagination's bower : 
Let shame within thy bosom burn, 
And let its tear suffuse thine eyes ; 
To yon decaying marble turn, 


Where brave and noble Lawrence lies! Francie 


Lines written on a Looking-glass 
I change, and so do women too, 
But I reflect—that women never do. 


A Ladies Answer to the above. 


| Tf women reflected, oh seribbler declare, 


While through this life's dusky vale we are straying, 


Press'd by misfortune, and harass'd by fears, 


Sighing o'er pictures of fancy, decaying— 


Sprinkling our path-way with unheeded tears, 


Be but the lustre of Love's radiations 


Shed o’er the scene, and its terrors will cease, 


Sighs will be changed into joy’s aspirations, 
Tears be converted to dewdrops of peace. 


Bright beam of heavenly bliss ! 


Earth has no charm like this, 
’Tis the reflection of light from above; 

When first we feel the ray, 

How sweet the pulses play ' 


Earth has no charm, like the sweet sinile of love. 


DELIM. | 


What man, faithle-s man, would he blessed with the fai 
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